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CO-OP MARKETING— — Canners in the Tri- 
PROGRESS State area have been 

thinking, studying, ‘and 
talking cooperative marketing for some time now. To 
be sure, there had been talk of it before, but the first 
big push came at the December 1955 convention of the 
Tri-State Packers Association in the form of a program 
sponsored jointly by the Association’s Merchandising 
Committee and the University of Maryland. There 
dynamic, straight-talking George N. Graf, general 
manager and director of merchandising, Quality 
Bakers of America, built a fire that was to never die. 
Fuel to the fire was added by such well known industry 
group marketing stalwarts as “Ed” Kraus of “Butter 
Kernel”, “Norm” Sorensen of “Country Gardens”, N. 
L. Allen of “Blue Goose’, Harold Smith of USWGA, 
and others. 

The next big step came in the appointment of a 
special Problems Committee in 1957, out of which came 
a strong recommendation at the Association’s spring 
meeting in March 1958, that interested canners band 
together in the form of a group or cooperative market- 
ing unit. As is well known now, the recommendations of 
the Committee made through its Chairman, Glenn 
Knaub of the P. J. Ritter Company, was accepted on 
the spot. In the year that has elapsed since that time 
the group has not been idle. In the effort to develop 
the plan, and to iron out as many kinks as possible, 
there have been numerous meetings and countless com- 
mittees. Indeed, so many individual canners, both 
members and non-members, have contributed, that we 
dare not begin to name them here. 

At any rate the many individual canners, and 
groups of canners throughout the country who have 
been watching this development, will be pleased to 
learn that a general manager has been selected. (See 
page 9 this issue). This means action, of course. It 
does not, however, by any stretch of the imagination 
mean that all of the bugs have been eliminated. Our 
guess is that this happy day will probably never arrive. 

Some observers may be disappointed in the size of 
the group that has attracted such industry-wide atten- 
tion. This column is rather more pleased than dis- 
appointed. A small, compact group will, in our opinion, 
get off the ground more quickly, and more effectively. 
It is large enough, we believe, to put life into the selling 
market in the Tri-State area; large enough to offer the 
buyer the advantages of combined truck-load and car- 
loa! shipments, and to save them considerable “shop- 


| ping”; it is large enough and yet small enough to facili- 


tate a quality control program, a cost accounting 
System and to guarantee a continued source of supply. 
And as these objectives are accomplished, and new 
packer-members are attracted, the label and merchand- 
dising and advertising will come naturally. 
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DIRECT MAIL —Most of us within the past 


WITH A PUNCH several years have had rather 

miserable experience with 
direct mail advertising. It’s gotten so that you have to 
have a stroke of genius to get any measurable results 
at all. From the looks of our mail these past several 
months, a number of sales managers have become 
rather desperate. The average mailing piece received 
today is so varied in size and shape, and its stuffing is 
so surprising, that it prompts one to wonder where it 
will all end. 

The other day we got the answer—from one of the 
giants of our industry—Green Giant, no less, with the 
Mushroom Canners League cooperating. The envelope 
measured a neat 11 x 34 inches—the postman was re- 


‘ported to have cried in his soup, beat his wife, and was 


hauled off to the booby hatch that night. In one corner 
of the envelope, in neat inch and a quarter letters, in 
two colors, the recipient was requested to “not open 
until January 25”, adorned with holly leaves and 
berries. On the cover of a folder that fitted snugly 
inside, there was a giant crayon drawing of Santa 
Claus himself, with the inscription “It’s Christmas All 
Over Again’. In Santa’s bag, held neatly on his tummy, 
was a complete fishing kit, a line, hooks, sinkers, and 
instructions on how to fish entitled “Fishing Is Fun”. 
Inside the giant mailing piece were reprints of four- 
color Green Giant Ads to appear in March issues of 
“This Week”, “McCall’s”, “New Yorker’, with an- 
nouncement of a mushroom bonus promotion on Green 
Giant brand of peas to be advertised in March 8 issues 
of “This Week” and “Parade” and several newspapers. 

On the back were samples of mats, stack cards and 
window banners available for the mushroom promo- 
tion. An accompanying letter from Jack Mullowney, 
director of advertising and merchandising, said in 
part: 

‘As plain as the beard on Mr. S, Claus’s face, some- 
thing really big is up.” 

Here’s the biggest mailing in more ways than one 
that the Green Giant has ever sent out, and instead of 
just one gadget, there are five of them. 

Actually the gadgets give you the clue. A full set 
of fishing tackle to use in March when the ice goes out 
and fish come up hungry as lions after the long winter. 
Similar thing with the ads. They are timed to reach 
consumers during one of the peak food eating periods 
of the year. 

Fact is, you are looking at the biggest collection of 
Green Giant advertising ever run in any month of 
March... 

We hope it seems like Christmas all over again 
now, and in the month of March.” 

Anyone wishing to view this giant specimen is in- 
vited to inspect it personally on the wall of our office. 
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INSTITUTIONAL MARKET 


MAIN-DISH-MEALS—Prepared by Specialty Foods Corporation 
of Johnson City, New York, have proven a boon to the small 
restaurant chef. The firm specializes in canned poultry and 
poultry products, such as chow mein, goulash, and other main 
Its new plant is engineered for 
straight line production and fast movement of food to the 
processing line. Photo shows a basket of tender cooked turkey 
just removed from the processing kettle, ready for transfer to 


dishes for institutional use. 


teams of skilled carvers. 


Canned Main-Dish-Meals Boon 
To Small Restaurant 


Many a restaurant chef takes bows 
these days for meals that come from a 
can. 

And well they might, for refinements 
in the art of canning have made it difficult 
to distinguish a canned entree from the 
freshly prepared variety. 

Standing behind the chef with the can 
opener is a small and select group of in- 
stitutional food packers who aim to put 
corner restaurant cookery on a par with 
that of the epicurean kitchen. 

They supply the restaurant, hotel and 
institution trade with ready-to-eat main 
dishes in a variety and quality virtually 
unkown before World War II. 

One of these thriving postwar firms is 
Specialty Foods Corporation, which re- 
cently celebrated its 10th anniversary by 
moving into a new streamlined plant in 
Johnson City, N. Y., adjoining Bingham- 
ton, the site of its original cannery. 

Its steaming cauldrons of chow mein, 
goulash and other main dishes fill the 
canning rooms with an aroma remindful 
of a restaurant kitchen. 

Specialty Foods doesn’t expect to obso- 
lete the chef, says Joseph M. Levene, the 
firm’s president, but institutional kitch- 
ens serving its canned items can and do 
eliminate much labor and are able to re- 
duce waste and food preparation costs. 


CHOW MEIN, A SPECIALTY 

“Not every chef, particularly one in a 
smal] restaurant, can prepare a specialty 
like Chinese chow mein,” he poirits out. 
“The canned product, fully cooked and 
seasoned, makes him an expert in the time 
it takes to open the can and heat the 
contents,” 
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“Ready-to-eat foods prepared with care- 
fully selected ingredients and formulated 
from tested recipes assure a consistently 
high standard of quality and taste,” Mr. 
Levene adds. “Moreover, the use of 
canned items permits close control of per 
serving costs.” 


From a modest beginning as a supplier 
of Chinese foods to nearby resort hotels 
and restaurants, Specialty has broadened 
its product line to include dozens of food 
specialties. Its total pack is about evenly 
divided between its own family of labels 
and a list of private brands running into 
the hundreds. 


With the new plant, Mr. Levene says, 
his firm is capable of custom-canning 
“almost any food product and giving it 
the flavor and consistency that is as close 
to a freshly prepared item as modern 
canning techniques can make it.” 


SPICING DOES IT 


Specialty is particularly proud of its 
“sense of seasoning” which Mr. Levene 
credits with building the firm’s reputa- 
tion as a quality supplier of institutional] 
foods. In preserving the delicate flavors 
of Chinese and other food specialties, he 
says, a mastery of the spicing art can 
spell the difference between a mediocre 
and a superior dish. 


Specialty’s Chinese foods are packed 
under its own labels, Sy-Wee and Ruby 
Foo, the latter under a license arrange- 
ment with the New York restaurant of 
that name, and for the brands of some 
of the nation’s top food distributors. Its 
line includes retail as well as institu- 
tional-size packs. 
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It grows its own bean sprouts, main- 


stay of Chinese cooking, and imports such 
ingredients as water chestnuts and bam- 
boo shoot. Its repertoire of Oriental foods 
is a long one and includes such favorites 
as chop suey in various forms, soy sauce, 
duck sauce, fried rice, chicken and mush- 
room egg drop soups and a half dozen 
types of chow mein. 

Specialty’s meat line is headed by 
Hungarian goulash, one of its first and 
most popular products, and offers lamb 
and beef stews, corned beef hash, pork 
and gravy, meat balls and gravy, chili 
con carne and spaghetti and meat balls, 
to mention a few. 


POULTRY, TOO 
Canned poultry, which with the meat 
line is under continuous inspection by 
a resident representative of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 
cludes boned and whole chicken, boned 
and creamed turkey and poultry in 

fricasse and a la king styles. 


Clayco Foods, the firm’s soup division, 
packs 21 varieties of soups under the 
Claybourne label and on private brand 
contract. Its dietetic soups, a relatively 
new line of food products, are canned 
under strict supervision and analyzed 
regularly by leading university 
laboratory. 

Specialty’s own testing kitchens apply 
rigorous standards to the company’s prod- 
ucts, Mr. Levene says, to insure a hgh 
quality of taste, appearance and steri ity 
and to assure that proper canning [ro- 
cedures have been followed. 


The firm’s new plant is located on ap 
ll-acre plot, contains 40,000 square ‘ee 
of floor area and was designed, with che 
help of American Can Company ei 
neers, for straight-line production. 


Most of its food items are packed ip J 


several can sizes, including eight-ouce, 
one-pound, 35-ounce, 50-ounce and No. 10. 
Volume runs between 2,500 and 3,00 
cases a day in a variety of prodvcts 
which the firm’s management believe: # 
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Wi nmatched by any other institutional food 
sucker in the East. 


‘ KEEPS THINGS MOVING 

The plant’s modern equipment, Mr. 
levene says, permits fast movement of 
tlended food products from cooking ket- 
tiles to the filling machines. This avoids 
the danger of overcooking and prevents 
the product from breaking down on the 
server’s steam table. 

Improved quality control and the 
greater efficiencies inherent in the new 
plant also have helped to reduce produe- 
tion costs and have brought the cost of 
many of his canned items below those of 
freshly prepared meals, Mr. Levene 

states. 
_ Other officials of the canning firm are 
Moses S. Syage, board chairman; Ar 
(nold W. Mullens, vice president and 
‘treasurer, and Samuel Goldin, plant 
manager. Mr. Syage is a former New 
York restaurant chef and has developed 
many of the recipes for the company’s 
main dish products. 


FALL RIVER ISSUES 
INSTITUTIONAL BROCHURE 


The Fall River Canning Company of 

Fall River, Wisconsin, has issued an 
attractive brochure on the subject of 

: institutional feeding. The brochure con- 
tains, in addition to a description of the 

| background of the firm, its products and 


A No. 10 institutional pack of Chop Suey 
Vegetables which yields 18 six-ounce or 
12 nine-ounce portions is being introduced 
by LaChoy Food products. It is designed 
for hotels, motels, restaurants, cafeterias, 
hospitals, clubs and other institutions. 
It is shown here with the one-pound con- 
sumer size (left). 


items it is prepared to furnish, a number 
of menu suggestions, a tabular listing of 
drained weights and number of servings 
in No. 10 cans, and a cost per serving 
chart ranging from $2.50 for a case of 
§/10’s to $4.00 per case. The cover is 
made up to serve as a menu work sheet. 
The introduction consists of excerpts 


from an address by Carl A. Ratzch, Jr., 
Carl Ratzch Restaurant, Milwaukee (CT 
Nov. 17, 1958—“What’s a Meal without 
a Vegetable”), describing the advantages 
of canned foods in restaurant manage- 
ment, The inside cover is arranged as a 
“Weekly Menu Work Sheet”, 

Fall River Canning Company operates 
six plants in Wisconsin, an one in Red- 
key, Indiana, specializing in peas, corn, 
tomatoes and tomato products, beets and 
carrots. The production of peas and corn 
alone annually approximates some 2 
million cases. The brands are “Fifth 
Avenue” for faney peas and corn, 
“Upper Deck” for extra standard, and 
“Katmor” for standard merchandise. 
“Redkey” is the fancy label for the firm’s 
Indiana tomato products. Lester A. 
Robbins is sales manager of the firm. 


“Ingredients for Growth” in the Institu- 
tional Field will be the subject for a 
series of round tables to be held on 
Monday, March 9, at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, during NAWGA’s 53rd Annual 
Convention. Manufacturer - wholesaler 
team work in the institutional field will 
he the main subject of this special con- 
ference, when institutional distributors 
from all parts of the country will discuss 
with their suppliers topics centering par- 
ticularly on stimulating sales through in- 
centives and up-to-date merchandising 
techniques. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 


CORN 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


y | HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 

WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 

CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 

MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 

SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


CANS A MINUTE... 
opened, 


rinsed! 


The new Langsenkamp" 101" Can 
Opener is completely automatic 


... does the work of four men. Depending on the prod- 
uct’s consistency, it can open, drain and rinse up to 20 
No. 10's a minute. Positively eliminates the chance of can 
slivers getting into your product. 

Ideal for canners, frozen food processors, bakers, or 
any users of liquid or semi-paste product . . 
product that will drain through a 4” opening. Provides 
cleaner, more efficient handling—no loss due to spilling 
or splashing of product. Equipped with stainless steel 
underpan 60” x 20” x 15” wide, 44 hp motor, 406 Ibs. 
net weight, pump optional. 

The *101"" Automatic Can Opener is one of a complete 
line of Langsenkamp machines for food processors which 
also includes manually-operated can openers and auto- 
matic can crushers. Write for full details. 


. for any 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP CO. 


227 E. SOUTH ST + INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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AGRICULTURE 


Top Ten Awards were presented to 
county and state champion tomato grow- 
ers in the 15 ton class and over at 
the Annual Raw Products Conference 
and Processors Conference for Ohio Can- 
ners held recently in Columbus. There 
were 122 present at the opening luncheon, 
and William and Leo Hoen of Maumee 
were the State Champions. The Hoen 
brothers raised their tomatoes under con- 
tract with the H. J. Heinz Company at 
Bowling Green. They produced an ad- 
justed yield of 31.26 tons per acre on 
25.48 acres. The winner in the less than 
15 ton class was H. W. Gerken, who 
grew 29.19 tons per acre on 7% acres 
under contract with the Campbell Soup 
Company at Napoleon. The Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad provided the awards 
to the champions and county winners. 


PREVENTING SOFT ROT OF 
SWEET POTATOES 


Dr. J. C. Walker and Daya Srivastava 
of the University of Wisconsin, have dis- 
covered a simple effective way to reduce 
the incidence of soft rot in sweet potatoes, 
a fungus disease that annually accounts 
for a loss of thousands of dollars. The 
method—cut off the tips of the sweet po- 
tatoes with a sharp knife before or after 
curing. The researchers found that rot 
causing fungus organisms in the crushed 
ends of harvested roots live through the 
usual curing procedures and can produce 
rot after the crop leaves storage. The 
clean cut produced by the sharp knife, 
doesn’t serve as a home for the organism. 
The standard way for controlling rot at 
present is to “cure” the roots at about 
90 degrees F. for two or three weeks. 
This works, the research men say, be- 
cause it stops the formation of pectin- 
destroying enzymes. 


A NEW SQUASH 


“Red Skin”, a squash developed espe- 
cially for processing, has been introduced 
by vegetable crop specialists at Cornell’s 
New York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva, New York. | 

It is the result of more than 20 years 
of selection and breeding to meet the 
needs of both growers and processors for 
a high-yielding variety with fruits of 
uniform size, color, and shape and flesh 
of uniform color and high quality. 


Red Skin was developed by crossing in- 
bred lines of knobby Leviathan with 
Golden Delicious, explains Prof. W. T. 
Tapley, Station plant breeder. After 
seven generations of selfing and selec- 
tions, a line :was fixed and this was 
crossed with an inbred line of Boston 
Marrow, resulting in Red Skin. 


The fruits of Red Skin mature from 
the middle to the last of September, re- 
quiring about a week longer than Boston 
Marrow. They weigh from 7 to 35 
pounds, averaging 12 to 15 pounds, de- 
pending on growing conditions. From 
stem to blossom end the fruits measure 
from 10 to 15 inches and in cross section 
from 8 to 12 inches. 


Red Skin is oval in shape and quite 
symetrical, says Tapley. It is rounded at 
both ends with larger fruits slightly 
flattended on the side resting on the 
ground. 


Skin color is red-orange, hence the 
name. There is no green color either at 
the blossom end or where the fruit rests 
on the ground. The surface is slightly 
wavy to slightly bumpy and the skin is 
moderately soft and easily cut. 


The orange-yellow flesh is quite uni- 
form in thickness, ranging from one and 
a half to two inches, and is moderately 
fine-textured, moist, and tender with 
good flavor and a sweet taste. The seed 
cavity has little placental tissue, is en- 
tirely without green color, and is easily 
removed. 


SEED COMMITTEE SEES NEED 
FOR RESEARCH 


Plant breeding research to develop new 
and improved varieties of legumes and 
grasses better adapted to the many U. S. 
farm and ranch areas is a pressing need, 
members of USDA’s Seed Research and 
Marketing Advisory Committee indicated 
at annual meeting in Washington, Feb. 
2-4. Other high priority needs in farm 
research, the committee said, are studies 
to develop improved machinery for seed 
production, harvesting, and farm pro- 
cessing, and to develop efficient chemical, 
cultural, mechanical, and combination 
weed control methods. Basie research to 
reduce loss of vigor in seeds during 
storage and transit is a top marketing 
research need, the committee noted. Such 
efforts would be aimed at understanding 
physiological and microbiological reasons 
for loss of seed viability, especially 
damaging effect of fungi and of enby- 
matic changes in stored seed. The Com- 
mittee’s detailed recommendations will 
be submitted to USDA in next few weeks. 


SEES “DARROW” REVIVING 
INTEREST IN BLACKBERRIES 


“Darrow”, a new blackberry recently 
introduced by Cornell’s New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva, may well 
replace other eastern varieties and bring 
about a revivial of interest in this delec- 
table fruit, in the opinion of Cornell fruit 
specialists. Blackberry growing has de- 
clined almost to the vanishing point in 
New York State. 


Darrow has proved to be the best of 
several varieties and selections under 
test on the Experiment Station grounds. 
It has been a consistant heavy yielder 
and it has proved especially winter-hardy 
at Geneva. Planting stocks are available 
from the New York State Fruit Testing 
Association with headquarters at Geneva. 


CAN HANDLING—A pallet load of No. 2 cans is fed into the 
canning line in the loft of the Fruit Growers Cooperative, Stur- 
geon Bay, Wisconsin plant, by an American Can Company de- 
palletizer. The operator “brushes off” an entire layer of cans 
at a time, into duel runways that take the containers to the 


filling machine. The entire unit of 1,864 cans is de-palletaized : 


in a matter of minutes. Palletization of the cans takes place at 
Canco’s Milwaukee plant, 150 miles from the cannery. Each 
pallet holds between 1,864 to 2,448 cans, depending on can size. 
Trucks that carry the cans to the plant hold 77,000 No. 303’s, 
and 57,000 No. 2 cans, two-thirds of the amount carried in a 


freight car. 


Can ends are transported with the cans in an undercarriage bin 
that holds a pallet full of ends equal to the number cans inside 
the truck. Development of this external bin increases space inside 
the truck for additional cans. When the cans arrive at the plant 


the exterior elevator takes them directly from the trucks to the | 


upper warehouse in the cannery. Palletized units then flow on 
a gravity slope along roller rails to turntables adjacent to the 
depalletizing machines. 
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CANADIAN FOOD PROCESSORS 
ELECT 


Lorne D. Clark, W. Clark Limited, 
Montreal, was elected President of the 
Canadian Food Processors Association 
at the Annual Meeting held in Victoria, 
B. C., February 9 to 11. Other officers 
elected are B. Ormseth, Green Giant of 
Canada, Ltd., 1st Vice President; T. C. 
Peterson, Alberta Canning Company, 
Ltd., 2nd Vice President; W. H. Heeney, 
Heeney Frosted Foods, Ltd., Treasurer; 
P. R. Robinson, Manager, and Mrs. S. E. 
Gilchrist, Secretary, both of Ottawa. 


GMA-NFBA Joint Workshop—The re- 
port on the joint workshop session on 
manufacturer-broker relations has been 
sent to some 1500 principals all over the 
nation by the National Food Brokers 
Association. The meetings were held 
last fall by the GMA Broker Relations 
Committee and the NFBA Merchandis- 
ing Committee. The report summarizes 
briefly areas in which the manufacturer 
and the broker can be cooperative, one 
with the other, manufacturer’s field man- 
agement techniques, definition of respon- 
sibilities, practices in selecting brokers, 
and a broker retail organization set-up. 


Otto W. Cuyler Corporation, Webster, 
New York, has issued a new 1959 catalog 
of new, used, and rebult food processing 
equipment for canners and freezers. Par- 
ticular emphasis has been placed on sev- 
eral new improved machines, as well as 
a complete resume of the company’s ex- 
tensive operations. Copies may be ob- 
tained direct from the company at the 
above address. 


The United Company, Westminster, 
Maryland, on March 16 will open a TUC 
Parts Station, which will be maintained 
throughout the calendar year, including 
emergency night service, at the ware- 
house of the Hume Products Corporation 
on U. §. 151, at the north edge of Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin, under the direction of 
Glenn Dial of the Hume company. Orig- 
inal TUC parts will be available for can- 
ner pick up or for quick delivery service 
from this Central Midwest location. 
Every effort will be made to anticipate 
packers’ requirements and to have all 
needed parts at the Station at all times. 
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Ohio Canners & Food Processors Asso- 
ciation will holds its Spring Meeting at 
the Barr Hotel, Lima, Ohio, on Monday, 
April 13. 


GMA—Grocery Manufacturers of Ameri- 
ca have just brought up to date and re- 
issued two basic long-used publications 
“What Price Spread Means to You” and 
“The Label Tells the Story”. The first 
explains the difference in price between 
what the farmer receives for his raw 
products, and the price paid by the con- 
sumer at the grocery store. Examples 
and supporting statistics have been up- 
dated. The second tells the story of de- 
scriptive labeling and how good descrip- 
tive labels help home makers in their 
grocery shopping. Purpose is to meet 
requests from the general and trade 
press for up-to-date factual information 
concerning these topics. 


National Can Corporation has _ an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Laverne 
E. Clifecorn as manager of research for 
the Central Division, with headquarters 
at the company’s Melrose Park, Illinois, 
plant. Dr. Clifeorn goes with National 
from another can manufacturer where 
he was research associate and supervisor 
of metal container development and pack- 
aging, and will exercise functional con- 
trol over both manufacturing research 
and field research for National’s Central 
Division. B. B. Lipske, with National Can 
for the past 30 years, has been appointed 
director of research for the Atlantic Di- 
vision. James F. Crotty, under Mr. 
Lipske, will head the Customer Reserach 
phase of the Atlantic Division Research 
Department. 


Ball Brothers Company plans the build- 
ing of a new multi-million dollar glass 
container manufacturing plant on the 
cutskirts of Ashville, North Carolina. 
It is expected that the plant will start 
operations late in 1959 and will produce 
a wide variety of bottles and jars for 
the food, beverage, chemical, and pharma- 
ceutical industries. Construction of 
120,000 square foot warehouse will be be- 
gun this spring and placed in operation 
this summer. This will be followed by the 
construction of a 15,000 square foot office 
and maintenance building, and a 40,000 
square foot manufacturing building. 
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SUNCROP NAMES GENERAL 
MANAGER 


Suncrop Foods Cooperative, Inc., the 
group marketing organization recently 
formed in the Tri-State area, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Glenn W. 
Stiehm as general manager and director 
of operations. Mr. Stiehm’s appointment 
becomes effective March 1. This appoint- 
ment was approved unanimously by the 
1l-member Coop. at a special meeting on 
February 12 at the legel office of the 
corporation in Havre de Grace, Mary- 
land. 

Mr. Stiehm brings with him a back- 
ground of 13 years with the Jewett & 
Sherman Company, pickle packers of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and the last six 
years as general manager of the firm’s 
Helwig & Leitch Division in Baltimore, 
and is therefore, well acquainted with 
the buying fraternity. 

An operational and sales office will be 
established in the Baltimore area in the 
near future. Meanwhile Mr. Stiehm can 
be reached at 111 Croydon Road, Balti- 
more 12. 

Member firms have guaranteed a mini- 
mum of a half million cases of assorted 
products and sizes from ’59 packs. Mean- 
while to get the program underway, the 
membership is being polled to determine 
the availabality of supplies from the ’58 
packs. 


The Ozark Canners Association, now 
known as Ozark Canners, Processors, 
Brokers and Supplymen Association, will 
hold its Annual Meeting at the Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Missouri, on Friday, 
March 6. 


Country Gardens, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, have announced the appointment 
of Otto C. Jensen Brokerage Company, 
Buffalo, New York, as representative for 
the Western part of New York State. 


American Can Company -will exhibit 
equipment and containers produced by 
its four manufacturing divisions in Booth 
129 at the National Packaging Exposi- 
tion to be held in the International Am- 
phitheater, Chicago, April 13 to 17. The 
company’s booth will consist of 3,000 
square feet of display area and will be 
located on the right side of the hall, just 
inside the main entrance. Divisions rep- 
resented will be Canco, Dixie Cup, Mara- 
thon, and Bradley Sun, displaying their 
respective products. 
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SALES 


LARGE EXHIBIT AT 
NAWGA CONVENTION 


One hundred thirty-seven suppliers of 
quality products and services will parti- 
cipate under the banner of “INGREDI- 
ENTS FOR GROWTH” in the National- 
American Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion’s 53rd Annual Convention, March 
8-11, at the Palmer House, Chicago, ac- 
cording to Norman P. Iler, The Creasey 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky, NAW- 
GA’s 1959 Exposition Chairman. 

Widespread manufacturer support as- 
sures that the composition of the Asso- 
ciation’s Mass Marketing Exposition will 
be highly diversified. More than thirty 
non-food firms, will be on hand. Eighteen 
of the nation’s leading store equipment 
suppliers will exhibit the latest in fixtures 
and display cases. Some 45 or 50 food 
processors are numbered among the 
exhibitors. 

NAWGA’s New Food Products Lunch- 
eon has been scheduled again for the third 
successive year by popular demand. The 
affair will officially mark the opening of 
the convention on Sunday, March 8th, 
affording manufacturers a singular op- 
portunity to display, merchandise, and 
sample new items. A preliminary report 
from NAWGA reveals that twenty-seven 
new products have already been accepted 
for the special luncheon. 


CAN COMPANIES SALES UP 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Sales of American Can Company in 
1958 reached record high levels and earn- 
ings also exceeded those of the previous 
year, William C. Stolk, president, has 
announced in a preliminary report. 


For the second successive year sales 
exceeded the one-billion mark, Mr. Stoik 
said, last year amounting to $1,037,032, 
365. This was an increase of 3.1 per cent 
over the comparable 1957 total of 
$1,006,304,940. 


Earnings in 1958 were $46,432,856 
after provision for Federal and Canadian 
taxes on income. The earnings, after 
deduction of $2,886,331 for dividends on 
the preferred stock, were equal to $2.78 
per share of common stock on _ the 
15,679,682 shares outstanding at the 
year’s end. 

The 1958 earnings compare with the 
previous year’s total of $42,169,139 after 
taxes, which was equivalent to $2.51 per 
common share on the 15,632,470 shares 
then outstanding. 


Capital expenditures during the year, 
principally for four new coil processing 
centers, a can plant at San Antonio, 
Texas, a Marathon Division pulp and 
paper mill in Alabama, and a Dixie Cup 
plant at Lexington, Ky., amounted to 
approximately $52,696,087. Construction 
of three data processing centers, in Edi- 
son Township, N. J., Oakbrook, Ill. and 
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Burlingame, Calif., also was started dur- 
ing the year. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Continental Can Company last year 
set a new sales record of $1,080,393,000, 
up 3.3 per cent over 1957, General Lucius 
D. Clay, chairman of the board, reported 
in a preliminary statement. 


Net earnings of $41,388,000 were 
slightly above 1957 and were equivalent 
to $3.51 on 11,363,519 shares outstanding 
on December 31, compared to $3.52 in 
1957 on 11,202,778 shares. 


Net income before income taxes and 
minority interest in income of a subsi- 
diary was $84,256,000 in 1958, compared 
to $81,324,000 in 1957. Depreciation and 
depletion were $29,120,000 in 1958 and 
$26,278,000 in the previous year. 

The 1958 earnings are not on a directly 
comparable basis with 1957 which in- 
cluded income derived from tax deduc- 
tions obtained through accelerated de- 
preciation allowances. The difference 
amounted to 18¢ per share in 1958. 

A record third quarter helped to com- 
pensate for the disappointing sales and 
earnings of the first six months. 

Metal operations again accounted for 
more than half the volume, and much of 
the third quarter’s gain came in this 
segment of the business. 


During 1958 Continental increased its 
woodland holdings in the South by about 
15 per cent to a year-end total of 1,115, 
000 acres. The company is about to begin 
construction of a 350-ton per day 
bleached paper and paperboard mill at 
Augusta, Georgia, scheduled to start 
operation in early 1961. 


Continental built a corrugated box 
plant at Tyler, Texas, and took steps to 
build can plants this year at Olympia, 
Washington; Weslaco, Texas; Pasca- 
goula, Mississippi; and Chatham, On- 
tario. Can plants are also programmed 
for Merced, California, and St. Joseph, 
Michigan. 


PET MILK DIVIDEND 


A new dividend rate of 27% cents per 
share on its common stock, which, was 
split two-for-one on January 16, was 
voted February 17 by the Board of 
Directors of Pet Milk Company. The 
first regular quarterly dividend at the 
new rate will be payable April 1, 1959, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 11, 1959. 

The new quarterly rate is equal to 
annual cash dividends of $1.10 on the 
common stock outstanding after the split, 
as compared to equivalent cash dividends 
of $1.00 per share paid in 1958—an in- 
crease of 10%. Last year’s payments 
were in four regular quarterly dividends 
and one year-end extra, each equivalent 
to 20 cents per share on the present stock. 

The Board also declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.12% per share 
on the preferred stock, payable April 1, 
1959, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 11, 1959. 


STATISTICS 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


CANNED APPLES 
(Basis 6/10’s) 


1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, 963,301 1,058,809 
Supply 4,480,581 4,568,791 
Shipments during January.... 292,532 206,148 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to Feb. 1.. 1,541,111 2,050,053 
2'939, 470 2,513,788 


CANNED APPLE SAUCE 
(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, Bent. 2,357,876 1,836,446 
13,473,362 15,556,310 
Supply 15,831,238 17,392,756 
Shipments during Janunary.. 1,392,010 1,322,691 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to Feb. 1.. 6,640,112 7,631,042 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, July 200,845 104,596 
Pack 3,604,022 2,746,314 
Supply 3,804,867 2,850,910 
Shipments during Janunary.. 466,872 297,082 
Shipments, July 1 to Feb. 1.... 2,591,878 — 1,941,897 
FO. 1,212,989 909,018 
CANNED PEAS 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, June 3,901, 8, 495, 074 
Pack 37,806,943 33,110,010 
Supply 41.707.981 41,605,084 
Shipments during January.... 3,432,296 3,404,434 


Shipments June 1 to Feb. 1....23,036,433 21 034.200 


PIMIENTO PACK FOR 1958 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
(Actual Cases) 


1957 1958 
48/4Z 231,185 444,682 
24/7Z 130,108 181,626 
24/14Z 13,483 8,847 
24/2% 45,610 65,129 
6/10 18,170 10,050 
24/4Z Glass ....... 244,328 
Mise. Glass 7,762 
U. S. Total 919,006 1,253,591 


All canners packing Pimientos reported in the 
following States: Alabama, California, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee. 


BEET AND CARROT PACKS 


(Actual Cases) 
CANNED 


1958 
2,582, 2,407,919 
224,212 386,710 
Wash, & Ore. 1,549,009 935,390 
States 974,010 1,061,152 

CANNED CARROTS 

382,019 368,841 
2 153, 219 2,906, 399 


CATSUP AND CHILI PACKS 


(Actual Cases) 
CATSUP 
1957 
12/18 to 24 oz. Glass . 2,076,459 4, 


= 


SASSO 


Mise. Tin and Glass ....... 345,906 
CHILI SAUCE _ 
6/10 Tin 266,455 311,356 
Mise. Tin and Glass ............ 370,076 283,120 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Improvement In Demand — _ Distressed 
Tomatoes Clean Up, Market Shows Steadier 
Tone — Corn In Demand — Peas Under 
Pressure — Interest In Spinach — Salmon 
Active—Tuna Unsettled—Some Shading In 
Citrus—Watching The Fruit Picture. 


By ‘New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Some improve- 
ment in demand for canned vegetables 
has developed in the local market, with 
tomatoes and corn both being sought in 
somewhat better volume. Aside from 
this, however, replacement buying on the 
part of chains and wholesalers in the 
metropolitan area has continued along 
routine lines, with a slight bulge in fish 
inquiry because of Lenten needs. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors are 
showing more concern over developments 
in the canning industry pointing to a 
continued rise in packing costs for the 
coming season. Wage pressures, if ac- 
companied by unfavorable production of 
canning crops, could measurably affect 
the price basis for the new season, and 
hence would make some accumulation 
from the past season’s carryover stocks 
more attractive to the distributing trade. 


TOMATOES—Some of the weaker to- 
mato holders in the Tri-States, whose 
offerings depressed the market in mid- 
January, have apparently cleared bur- 
densome holdings, and the market is 
steadier. Standards 1s are again back at 
the $1 asking level, after business had 
been done down to 95 cents, and the mar- 
ket tor 303s has moved up to $1.25 in 
the case of many sellers, with $1.20 offer- 
ings out of the picture, and little to be 
had at $1.22%. Standard 2%s are 
quoted anywheres from $2.00 to $2.10, 
with 10s ranging $7 to $7.25. Extra 
standard 303s are generally commanding 
$1.50, with 2%s at $2.50 and 10s at $7.50 
or | tter. Florida offerings are reported 
at 9 cents on standard 1s, with 303s at 
$1.1 '2-$1.20 and 10s at $7.00. In the 
Mid'vest, standard 303s are generally 
held at $1.85, with 2%s holding at $2.25. 


_ CORN—Continued distributor demand 
Is reported for corn, and there are grow- 
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ing indications that a real shortage on 
some sizes and grades is in_prospect be- 
fore the new pack becomes available. Tri- 
State canners are not offering standards, 
and are firm at $1.40 for extra standard 
crushed 303s, with fancy at $1.50, while 
on whole kernel fancy is quoted at $1.55. 
Midwestern canners have upped prices 
on fancy cream 303s to $1.50, with whole 
kernel at $1.60. Buyers report increasing 
difficulty in locating stocks of 10s, and 
the market on the institutional size is 
definitely on the upbeat. 


PEAS—With indications that canners 
will wind up the season with a carryover 
substantially larger than a year ago, 
the market is still under price pressure 
and buyers are submitting under-the- 
market bids when seeking replacements. 
Standard 303s in the midwest are 
available at $1.00, with extra standards 
around $1.10, and some offerings of fancy 
ungraded sweets reported in the $1.20- 
$1.25 range. 


SPINCH—Fair buying interest is re- 
ported in spinach in the East, with Tri- 
State canners offering fancy 303s at 
$1.40, with 2%s at $2.00 and 10s at $6.75- 
$7.00. 


SALMON—Some coast canners are en- 
deavoring to work the market for chum 
talls up to an $18 basis, but other sellers 
are still confirming at $17, f.o.b.. The 
market for pinks is quoted at a range of 
$22-$23 per case for talls, while reds 
hold firm at $33 on tall 1s. Buyers are 
taking in additional supplies only as 
needed for immediate and near-term dis- 
tribution. 


TUNA—tThe domestic tuna market is 
still plagued by relatively heavy supplies 
in canners hands, and the market is still 
under price pressure. Imported tuna is 
furnishing stiff competition, with import- 
ers here offering Japanese solid pack 
light meat quarters at $7.50 per case for 
oil pack, with brine pack at $6.50. Japa- 
nese solid pack whitemeat halves in oil 
are available at $12.50, with lightmeat 
at $11. 


CITRUS—tThere has been some shad- 
ing on new pack Florida grapefruit juice, 
and while canners are quoting the mar- 


ket at $1.20 for 2s and $2.60 for 46-ounce, — 
business is reported to have been done... 


at $1.17% and $2.50, respectively. Orange 
juice 2s continue to hold at $1.65, with 
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46-ounce at $3.85, while on blended juice 
the market lists at $1.40 for 2s and 
$3.25 for 46-ounce. Fancy grapefruit sec- 
tions, 303s, range $1.85-$1.8712, with 
fancy citrus salad 303s steady at $2.75, 
all f.o.b. Florida canneries. There is some 
doubt as to how much of the oncoming 
Florida crop of Valencia oranges will go 
into single strength canned juice because 
of the sharp competition by concentrators 
for supplies. The market for the single 
strength juice, it is indicated, will be well 
over current levels for early pack orange 
juice once the canners get running on 
Valencias. 


APPLE SAUCE—An improving de- 
mand for fancy apple sauce is reported 
in some quarters of the trade, and the 
market is showing a steady to strong 
tone, although no advances in canner 
quotations were reported for the week. 


OTHER FRUITS—The trade is wait- 
ing for final reports on developments at 
the Chicago NCA meeting to get a clear- 
er picture on the West Coast canned fruit 
situation over the balance of the current 
marketing year. Stocks of some fruits 
available for open market sale are re- 
ported to be somewhat larger than earlier 
reports had indicated, and many distribu- 
tors have gone to Chicago for the packer 
gathering in order to get first hand in- 
formation on the situation from’ their 
regular supply sources. On the basis of 
advance indications, a fair amount of 
business is in prospect before the canners 
and distributors call it a day in Chicago. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading Active — Interest in Tomatoes — 

Asparagus Cleaned Up—Plagued With Peas 

—Beans Firm—Whole Kernel Corn Hard To 

Find—Orange Juice Rise In Offing—Heavy 
Cocktail Sales. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, February 18, 1959 


THE SITUATION—The trade seemed 
to awake from their previous legarthy 
and trading was up this week from it’s 
routine basis. Higher prices on kraut 
effective today had the trade scrambling 
to get under cover before the higher 
prices became a reality. Shipments dur- 
ing the balance of this month will be 
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heavy as February 28th had been set as 
the shipping deadline for orders placed 
this week. Cocktail was another item 
that came in for considerable interest as 
February 23rd will be the dividing line 
between shipments which will carry cur- 
rent prices and those which will cost 
more money. Citrus too, had the trade’s 
attention as the revised USDA crop esti- 
mate indicated an unchanged figure on 
grapefruit but a downward revision of 2 
million boxes of oranges and this latter 
point is the important one. Citrus prices 
are unchanged as this is written but 
there is little question about prices on 
grapefruit juice going down and orange 
juice prices going up. 

Other than the above points of interest, 
the trade were inclined to treat the rest 
of the market in more or less of a routine 
manner. However, they have their eye on 
the coming NCA convention which will 
get under way about the time this 
reaches print. Chicago buyers are hop- 
ing, as they usually do, that they can 
come up with some bargains but more 
important than that they are hoping they 
can pry loose additional quantities of the 
really short items from visiting canners. 
They will be concentrating on #10 tins 
of West Coast fruit items but finding 
what they want is going to be somewhat 
difficult. In any event, it will be interest- 
ing to see what happens. 


TOMATOES—It may be just a flash 
in the pan, but Chicago buyers have 
shown more interest in tomatoes this 
week than they have since the last pack 
became available. They have been buying 
standard tens at $7.25 and extra stand- 
ards at $8.00. Standards ones, which are 
becoming a little bit short, sold here at 
$1.02% while 303s are still holding at 
$1.35. Extra standard 303s have sold at 
$1.45 to $1.50 although some lots are 
held at no less than $1.60. California 
processors are offering very little in tens 
and the trade here may be forced to look 
to local canners for further supplies. Any 
real movement of tomatoes from Mid- 
western sources has been a long time 
coming and canners are getting anxious 
to turn unsold stock into hard cash. 


ASPARAGUS — This item has sud- 
denly become of great interest to a ma- 
jority of distributors and that is simply 
because they cannot find what they need. 
Local supplies of all green cuts and tips 
have just about disappeared and now 
everyone wants to buy some more. There 
are a few picnic size tins around but try- 
ing to find tens, #300s and eight ounce 
is like trying to find a needle in a hay- 
stack. Canners pushed prices up to $2.05 
basis #300s a short time ago but prices 
don’t mean too much when goods are not 
available. The new pack will come upon 
a real bare market. 


PEAS — Wisconsin canners are still 
plagued with a surplus of peas that 
seems really difficult to get out from 
under despite all the help they have re- 
ceived from all concerned. It’s going to 


be a sad year in the profit column and the 
industry had better really cut back on 
acreage in 1959 instead of just talking 
about it as usual. Fancy 303 tins of 
three sieve Alaskas seem to be selling 
fairly steady at $1.60 but sweets are 
bearing the brunt of price cutting. Fancy 
ungraded are doing no better than $1.20 
to $1.25 with standards at $1.10 and 
extra standards somewhere in between. 
It looks like the carryover will be heavy. 


BEANS—Outside of a few off grade 
lots in Wisconsin, the market on stand- 
ards cut green beans seems to have 
firmed up to $1.15 for 303s. Local dis- 
tributors have been featuring this item 
at 10c but it looks like this fun will end 
once local factors clean up the above 
mentioned lots. Extra standard tens, 
always a popular item here, are cleaning 
up quite well and the trade are finding a 
decided lack of offerings. The bulk of 
current limited offenings are from the 
South and canners there are inclined to 
hold at $7.00. New York canners have 
been well sold on this item for a long 
time and there seems to be very little 
left to sell in the Tri-States. Wisconsin 
canners are pushing prices higher on wax 
beans which continue very tight and 
fancy three sieve cuts are no less than 
$1.50 for 303s and $8.75 for tens with 
many canners at even higher levels. 


CORN—Visiting canners will have 
plenty of pressure put on them for addi- 
tional supplies of fancy and extra stand- 
ard whole kernel corn in both 303s and 
tens. Nothing is offered at present and 
from where the writer sits, it looks like 
the trade will be wasting their time. 
They can still buy a limited amount of 
fancy cream style at $1.60 for 303s and 
$9.00 for tens and even less for extra 
standard at $1.35 and $7.50. September 
looks farther away all the time. 


RSP CHERRIES — More and more 
canners are posting the sold out sign 
these days. Judging by the movement 
and what is left to sell, the new pack 
should open a completely bare market. 
Last sales here were on the basis of 
$13.50 for water pack tens and $2.25 for 
303s. It’s just one more fruit item that 
is really short in tens and the average 
institutional buyer is going to have a 
trying time between now and the coming 
of new packs. 


CITRUS—The trade were betwixt and 
between on citrus this week but most of 
them finally decided they had better get 
under cover on additional supplies of 
orange juice. They are probably right be- 
cause 46 oz. orange could be purchased 
this week at $3.85 but the price will prob- 
ably be at least $3.95 or higher by the 
time this gets into print. On the other 
hand, prices on grapefruit juice have 
been slipping right along with offerings 
ranging from a low of $2.50 for 46 oz. up 
to a high of $2.75. New price lists are 
expected to settle at $2.60.. Blended is 
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right in the middle and may stay where 
it is. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Cocktail led 
the parade this week due to higher prices 
soon to be effective. Orders and shipping 
instructions were heavy and will continue 
to be, right up to February 23rd. Cling 
peach prices are somewhat unsettled at 
the moment as more than one canner 
announced price increases while others 
decided to sit tight for the present. How- 
ever, tens .are sure to be advanced as the 
trade will pay more money without com- 
plaint just to get the peaches. There has 
been continued talk about the elimination 
of early shipping allowances on pears but 
so far there has been no action beyond 
the talking stage. The NCA convention 
may bring some interesting developments 
where fruits are concerned. They are 
certainly going to be well in front during 
discussions. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rain Breaks Drought — Heavy Volume Of 
Business —- Good Movement Asparagus, 
Spinach—Deals In Tomatoes—Scramble For 
Pineapple In Strike Threat — Apricot 
Shortage Felt—Elberta Demand Holds. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 18th, 1959 


THE SITUATION—The drought that 
has been plaguing all of California this 
season has been broken by a State-wide 
rain that has greatly improved crop con- 
ditions. In none of the twelve weather 
districts of the State has rainfall been 
brought up to normal, with some having 
less than one-half this quantity, but the 
situation is less tense than in recent 
weeks, and crop prospects have _ been 
greatly improved. Early crop, such as 
spinach and asparagus, have been given 
a lift and prospects for a good deciduous 
fruit crop have been greatly improved. 
A feature of the California and West 
Coast market of late has been the excep- 
tionally heavy volume of business in 
canned foods. 


ASPARAGUS—The marked gains in 
the movement of canned asparagus in 
recent weeks is quite generally com- 
mented on by members of the canning 
trade and suggest that carryover figures 
may easily be less than estimates made 
earlier in the year. Here and there some 
trading is under way on the part of can- 
ners to keep their stocks intact, but price 
lists remain unchanged. 


SPINACH—Canned spinach has been 
moving rather more freely of late and 
while quotations are largely unchanged 
list prices are being more closely adhered 
to. Sales of fancy are reported at 
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slightly above the $1.00 mark for 8 
ounce, with No. 303 moving at $1.40, No. 
2ies at $2.00 and No. 10 $5.50. Some 
featured brands are quoted at slightly 
higher prices. 


TOMATOES—Most items in the to- 
mato list are still in heavy supply with 
stocks well above those of last year at a 
corresponding date. Prices of some 
featured brands are closer to the general 
run than usual and competition is keen. 
Special deals are numerous and quota- 
tions are closer to canning costs than 
usual. Sales of No. 2% fancy are re- 
ported at $2.50, although many lists quote 
this item at $2.55 and $2.60. Tomato 
juice is in especially heavy supply with 
sales of 46-0z. reported at less than $2.4 
in some instances. : 


PINEAPPLE—There has been some- 
what of a flurry in this market during 
the week to get possession of stocks of 
pineapple and pineapple juice. This fol- 
lowed reports from the Hawaiian Islands 
of a threatened shut down of the can- 
ning industry there unless a new contract 
agreement is speedily reached with 
organized workers. The dispute follows 
a union shop demand by the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union which bargains for 7500 workers 
in seven pineapple companies. The pine- 
apple companies advise that they will 
not compel their workers to join a union. 
Canned pineapple prices are on the basis 
of $3.60 for No. 2% fancy sliced, $3.05 
for choice slices and $2.90 for standard 
half slices. Pineapple juice is quoted at 
$2.60 for 46 oz. 


APRICOTS — Results of the short 
apricot crop harvested last year in Cali- 
fornia are now being strongly felt and 
canners are receiving many inquiries for 
items they are unable to supply. Many of 
these are for fruit in the No. 10 size con- 
tainer which some canners did not pack, 
because of the light crop. The price of 
$16.00 a dozen for fancy halves or whole 
peeled does not seem to deter distribu- 


tors, but these are difficult to locate. 
Some canners are completely sold up on 
apricots, regardless of grade or can size. 


PEACHES—The demand for free- 
stone peaches is keeping up well, but lists 
are running a rather wide range. The 
Elberta is almost the only variety can- 
ned but this seems to vary quite wideiy 
in quality, according to district. Fancy 
No. 303’s move largely in the price range 


_ of $2.00 to. $2.25, with No. 2%s priced 


from $3.00 to $3.40. At times, sales of 
especially fine fruit are reported at $3.50. 


PEARS—Holdings of Bartlett pears 
seem confined to a few canners and prices 
do not vary widely. Fancy No. 2s are 
quite generally quoted at close to $4.00, 
with choice at $3.60 and standard at 
$3.50. Some small re-orders for pears 
for foreign shipment have been received 
of late. 


APPLE JUICE—Stocks of apple juice, 
especially in the Pacific Northwest are 
on the short side, and prices have firmed. 
Sales of gallons are reported at $3.30 and 
halves at $2.20, with 46 oz. moving at 
$2.50. 


FISH — Stocks of canned anchovies 
and mackerel of California pack are on 
the short side and quotations of most 
canners have been withdrawn. One- 
pound oval anchovies in tomato sauce are 
listed at $7.00-$7.50, according to packer, 
while one-pound Pacific mackerel in: the 
tall container is offered at $6.00-$7.00. 
California sardines, on the other hand, 
are plentiful, with No. 1 tall natural mov- 
ing at $6.00 to $6.75, according to packer. 
Tuna is in rather heavy supply and some 
substantial trade discounts and display 
allowances may be had for light meat 
pack, 


Ohio Canners & Food Processors Asso- 
ciation has sent out a call to Ohio can- 
ners to supply any changes in their 
operations for the new Directory which 
will go to the printer on March 1. 
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OUTLOOK FOR CANNED 
AND DRIED FRUITS 


CANNED FRUITS—The total supply 
of canned fruits during the first half of 
1959 is likely to be below a year ago and 
prices are expected to run generally 
higher, the U.S.D.A. Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service reports. 


The 1958-59 packs of several major 
items dropped below those of 1957-58. 
California clingstone peaches and pears 
were each down 8 per cent, apricots 55 
per cent, red sour cherries 25 per cent 
and sweet cherries and fruit cocktail 
(plus fruits for salad and mixed fruits) 
1 per cent. On the other hand, the packs 
of canned applesauce and apple slices 
have been running somewhat larger than 
a year earlier. The pack of canned grape- 
fruit sections has fallen behind a year 
earlier so far during the 1958-59 season, 
because of the late maturity of the crop. 
But the season’s total probably will be 
somewhat above last year. 


DRIED FRUITS—Total dried fruit 
supplies for the 1958-59 season are the 
smallest in about 40 years. They’re also 
well below last year’s relatively low sup- 
ply, mainly because of smaller crops of 
a number of fruits in California, the 
State that produces most of the dried 
fruit. 

Heavy damage to grapes during drying 
is expected to keep the supply of raisins 
for food use below 1957-58, even though 
output was up 6 per cent. Production of 
dried prunes last fall fell 42 per cent 
from 1957 while the California date crop 
was down 24 per cent. Production of figs, 
dried apricots, peaches and pears also 
is smaller than,last year while output 
of dried apples may be about the same. 


Consumption of dried fruits has trend- 
ed down over the years. The 1957-58 con- 
sumption of 3.6 pounds per person was 
far below the 1935-39 average of about 
6 pounds. 


Shuttleworth UNSCRAMBLER 


handles bright cans gently... 
at great savings 


* One Man Operation 


* Handles Sizes 202 © 
To 404 Inclusive 


Send for full details 
Write or Phone 190 


Shuttleworth Machinery Corporation ¢ Warren, Indiana 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small 3.30 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal.............++« 3.20 
Large 3.00-3.10 
Med-Small 3.00 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 3.50 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tins 
No. 8 o. 1.35-1.40 
No. 300 2.05 
No. 12.75 
BEANS, SrrincLess, Green 
Fast 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02. ....0-+00 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Gr., No. 308 ........1.35-1.45 
No. 
Ex. B ORs 97% 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 7.25 
en: 10 6.25 
Gr. nae Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......2.10 
No. 11.25 
Wax, aly Wh., 3 sv., No. 303....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
Cut, 3 “4 1.50-1.60 
No. 8.50-9.00 
Ex, Cut, No.. 303.......... 1.35- 40 
No. 10 pt 
Sta., Cut, Mo. BOS of 
No. 10 6 7623; 00 
Mip-WEst 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 2.00-2.75 
No. 10 8.00-9.25 
No. -50-9.00 
6.50-7.25 
Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
10 8.50-8.75 
Ex. ‘Su, 1.30-1.45 
No. 7.75-8.25 
SouTH 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 303 1. 25 
No. 10 50 
Cut, Gr., No. 303 . 
""1.15-8.00 
7.00-7.50 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 1 
No. 10 
~ ‘Std. 5 sv., No. 308 ....1. 
10 8.25 
"No. 303 
No. 10 — 
REANS, LIMA 
EAst 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308 ...........00008 2.50 
No. 10 14.00 
Small, 303 2.10 
No. 12.25 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. 
No. 303 1.40 
Mip-Wesr 
Ting Ge, Mos BOB 2.35 
10 13.00 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 9.75 
Ex. Sed Gr. & W., No. 308........1.45 
No. 10 8.75 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
Fey., Sliced, No. 308 ........ 1.20-1.25 
Midwest, Fey., 8 
No. 303 1. 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 308 ........1.15 
No. 10 6.00 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


No. 303 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Sliced, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
Ww. kK. C.S. Golden 
No. 8.75-9.50 
8.25-8.50 
std ‘No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
“oe, Fey., No. 308 ........ 1.75-1.80 
10 9.00-10.00 
Ex. “Std., 1.40-1.50 
MipweEst 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 oz 1.55-1.65 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. No. 808 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 303 — 
No. 10 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Std., No. 30% 
No. 10 — 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
2.75 


7.75 
No. 10 


East SWEETS 

Fey., Pod Run, No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 9.00 

1,.25-1.30 
No. 10 38.UU-8.50 

Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. lv 7.25-7.60 

Mivwest ALASKAS 

Fey., 


1.60-1.70 
2 


1 sv 
1 sv., No. 10 
2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No. 10 
3 sv 
No. 10 
3 No 7 
4 sv. 
4 sv., No. 10 aad 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz sie 
3 sv., No, 
4 sv., 0z. 
4 sv., No. 
4 sv., No, 1 
Mip-West SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., NO. 1.50-1.62% 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Ungraded, No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 3038........1.85-1.45 
No. 1 7.50-8.50 
No. 7.00-7.59 
aded, No. 1.15-1.17% 
10 7.50 
“Ung., No. 308 ........ 1.10-1.17% 
No. 6.75-7.25 
Fey., No. 2%....1.55-1. 
East, Fey., No. 1. rH 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 3038 .......... 1.121% 
No. 2% 1.55 
No. 10 5.25 
N. Y., Fey, No. 2% wee .35-1.40 
o. 10 4.65-4.75 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303 ....1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 2.00-2.05 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fey., No. 
No. 2% 


No. 10 
Calif., Fey., No, 1.40 
No, 2% 2.00 
No. 10 5,.25-5.50 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., & 1,05-1.10 
No. 3, Sa. 2.25- 
No. 2% 
No. 10 350-1080 
TOMATOES 
'TRI-STATES 
Bx. Std, NO. B08 1.50 
No. 214 2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
No, 303 1.25 
No. 2% 2.05-2.15 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Fla., Std., No. 308............ 1.20-1.22%4 
No. 2} 2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1.40 
No. 303 1.85 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 1.15-1.20 
NO. 808 1.45-1.55 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
o. 10 8.00 
Std., No. 1 1.02% 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2.25 
No. 7.25 
Calif., Fev. S.P., No. 
No 
9. 
Std., No. 308 1.25-1.30 
1.80-2.00 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Ozarks, Std., No. 303........+ 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 = 7.50 
Texas, Std., No. 303 
No. 10 8.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 14 oz 1.50 
No. 10 
Mid- West, Fey., 14 
BHO. 10 .10. 50 
East, BE 1.80-1.90 
No. 10.50 
(Per 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. -25-7.00 
No. 10 (per OZ.) 26% 9.75 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%. 12.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30% 
TOMATO PUREE 
mids Fey., 1.045, 
1.00 
6.50 
Md. "rey. 1.045, No. .05 
No. 7.00 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 


East, Fey., No. 303 
10 7.00-7.25 
Std., No. 303. 1.20 
No. 10 — 
Calif. 
No. 1.40 
No. 8.25 
Choice, 1.25 
7.75 
(East 
No. 9.00 
(Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 244 4.60-4.75 
No. 10 16.00 
Choice, No. 2% 3.85 
N 13.85 
Std., No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 
S.P. Pie, No. 10 13.5 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, NO. 4. 
No. 10 16.0 
BLUEBERRIES 
No. 300 H/S 2.75 
No. 10, Water 17.00 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 4 
Fey., Now 240 
hi NO, 5.75-5.90 
Cc 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.821% 
No. 2% 3.65 
No. 10 13.80 
No. 303 
No. 10° 13.20 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
Fla., Fey., No. 1.85-1.871, 
Fey. Cit Citrus Salad, 


2.75 
PEACH 
‘0 
. 2% 2.80-2.90 
10.15-10.50 
sta, “No. 303 1.85 
2% 2.67% 
10 9.30-9.40 
Pier ta, Fey., No. 
50-12.00 
Choice, No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10.50 
PEARS 
No. 2% 4.00 
No. 10 13.85-14.00 
Choice, No. 303 2.30 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 12.60 
Std., No. 303 2.10-2.20 
No. 2% 3.15-3.25 
No. 10 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcey., No. 2........3.07% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 10.50 
Choice, Sl., NO. 2.40 
3.05 
12.30 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
1.90-2.00 
No. 2 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 9.75 
— 
No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin... 2.60 
CITRUS 
1.40-1.50 
46 oz. 3.25-3.35 
GRAPEFRUIT 
‘la., No. 2 1,20 
46 oz. 2.60-2.75 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.65 
3.85-3.95 
Frozen, 6 oz. 
2 oz. 
32 oz. 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.25 
46 oz. 2.60 
TOMATO 
East, 1.80-1.45 
2.40-2.50 
10 — 
Ma West, 1,20 
46 oz 2.35-2. 
Calif., ev. ary 
46 25-2. 
No. “10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Bed, Wes 33.00 
’s 19.50-21.00 
15.00-15.50 
-22.00-23.00 


P.S. Sockeye, a's 


Pink, Tall, No. 22,00-23.00 


1's 12.75-13.00 
Chum, 17.00-18.00 
Y's 10.50-11.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 

Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s 3.55-3.75 
Ovals, 48/1’s ....... ..6.75-7.00 

oO. 6.00-6.75 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless .8.00-8.50 
Oil Key Carton 10.60 


SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 


Jumbo 7.35-7.75 
Large 6.85-7.20 
Medium 6.15-6.50 
Small 5.60-5.75 
Broken 4.50-5.15 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s. 
Fey., Light Meat, %4’s . 
Chu nks 


12.00 
11,00 
9.50 


Grated 7.75 


: 
2 8V., NO. B08 
4 8V., NO. 808 251.30 
4 SV., NO. 303 15-1.20 
' 
‘ 
= 


